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For Every Other Sunday. 
THE PROUD SUNFLOWER. 


BY SYLVIA COLBURN. 


A sunflower grew by the garden wall, 
Bright and handsome, yellow and tall. 
“Oh, I am the king of flowers!” said he: 
*“Not one so showy and brilliant as me.” 


A violet sweet grew in the shade 

At the sunflower’s feet; and, half afraid, 
She tried to be friends with her neighbor gay, 
As they talked to each other day by day. 


“How small,” said the latter, looking down, 
“You are”; and, with something like a frown, 
“T do not see how that people see you. 

Now I, you know, am right here in full view.” 


The violet smiled and raised her head, 
But not a word to her friend she said, 
As she closed her eyes; for she knew ’twas best. 
It was time that violets took their rest. 


The Autumn drew nigh; and one fine day, 
When some flowers were still in bright array, 
Into the garden the farmer came. 

The sunflower was flaunting himself the same. 


“ Ah,” said the man, “I must have these seeds 
For my hens”; and down among the weeds 
Tottered the proud flower,— a terrible fall! 
And the farmer severed the stalk so tall. 


Violet slept in her quiet home 

Content, for she knew, when spring was come, 
Her leaves and her roots would be growing there, 
And blossoms waken to sweet, fresh air. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE DREAM. 


BY LISH MOULTON. 


UST look at Bill lying on the grass! What do 
J you suppose he is watching? That bird’s 
nest? Yes. But, before I tell you about 
that nest, let me tell you something about Bill. 
Bill was a lazy fellow. To be sure, he had 
good points. He wasn’t wholly bad. No boy is. 
But he did not often do as well as he could; and, 
like all other lazy people, he did not care how 
much other folks had to work to make up for his 
idleness. Lazy folk are always leaving things 
undone that ought to be done, and that was just 


the way with Bill. 


Now Bill had one trait that was worse than 
laziness: he was very cruel to animals and birds. 
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Perhaps this trait would never have had time to 
grow if Bill had not been so lazy. Laziness is a 
terrible thing fora boy. It leads him to almost 
anything that is bad. 

One night Bill’s father told him to get up early 
the next morning, and take old Nell, the horse, 
down to the blacksmith’s to be shod, as she had 
lost a shoe. ‘Lead her slowly,” he said; “for she 
has not been well for a day or two, and she seems 
a little lame.” 

Bill laughed to himself at the idea of Nell’s 
being sick. “Why,” he said, “father must be 
dreaming to think a great strong horse like Nell 
could ever be sick.” So, thinking he knew a great 
deal better than his father,— which lazy boys are 
very apt to do,—he paid no attention to the warn- 
ing. 

The next morning he took Nell out of the stable, 
looked her over, and muttered: “Stuff and non- 
sense! Father told me to lead her: I don’t see 
why. If I lead her, I’ve got to walk. Of course, 
this great strong horse can carry me. And then 
the morning is so fine I’d like to take a trot over 
to the meadow, where I saw that bird’s nest. Tl 
have some fun with that nest, if those young ones 
are still there.” 

Then into the saddle he jumped, and dashed 
down the road, forgetting how very stony it was 
and how it would hurt poor Nell’s foot. Nell soon 
found out that she could not keep up her speed, 
and tried to go more slowly. Bill grew impatient. 
He tore a branch from a tree, and switched and 
switched her whenever she tried to lessen her 
pace. At last she grew so lame he did not dare 
any longer to ride her, and was obliged to get 
down. Then, of course, he had to lead her all 
the rest of the way to the blacksmith’s; and this 
made him so cross that he kicked her legs with his 
great boots. His cruelty all came this time out of 
his laziness. 

When Bill’s father examined Nell that night in 
the stable, and saw how her mouth had been cut 
by the jerking and twitching of the bit and how 
lame she was, and when she grew so sick that he 
had to send for the doctor (for horses do have 
doctors when they are sick),— when he saw all 
this, and found out how Bill had treated old Nell 
in the morning, he was very angry; and in his 
presence Bill was remarkably sober for a day or 
two afterward. 

Bill acted as though the animals could not ap- 
preciate love and kindness. He was possessed to 
tease and torment every creature he met. He 
would chase the chickens and hens till they would 
run far away from home, and could hardly find 
their way back. And one day two little chicks 
were in such a terrible fright they splashed into a 
brook before they knew what they were about; 
and, as little chicks were never made to swim, 
they simply couldn’t. So they drowned. 

He would crush every ant-hill he could set his 
foot on. He would catch the toads and frogs, and 
fling them up in the air by their legs to see how 
heavy a “thud” they would make when they came 
down. 

Bill had never been taught about the birds, the 
insects, and the animals; and, as he was too lazy to 
read, he never knew how wonderfully interesting 
they were,— how they were made to live just where 
they do live, and how obedient, helpful, and will- 
ing they are; how the strange houses of the ants 
were built, the curious, busy life of the bees, and 
their care for their queen; how the toads take care 
of the garden, and change their coats, and how 
many new dresses the grasshoppers have. He did 
not know that caterpillars made cocoons, and that 
butterflies came out of the cocoons. Just think 
of that, and he lived in the country, too! 

He acted as though these little creatures could 
not feel because they did not talk as boys and girls 


do. They do feel, and they do talk. The trouble 
was Bill had never learned their language. 

Now listen to the strange thing that happened to 
Bill. He did not forget that bird’s nest he was 
after the morning old Nell was to be shod. He 
found his way back there; and there you might 
have seen him lounging on the grass, and watch- 
ing the little ones. He was just thinking how he 
should amuse himself with those birds, when the 
warm June weather overcame him; and he drew 
his hat over his eyes, and fell back on the grass. 

Soon he found himself in a very strange place ; 
and somehow his clothes had changed into a beau- 
tiful, soft, furry skin, and his fingers and toes into 
claws,— just like a cat’s. He was dozing and 
stretching himself lazily on the door-mat, when 
out came a curly-headed youngster, and planted 
his clumsy foot down squarely on his tail; for Bill 
had a tail to go with his fur coat. 

Such a yowl as Bill, the cat, gave as he sprang 
into the barberry pasture, dragging his stinging 
tail behind him. He squirmed his tail because he 
couldn’t help it, and then slunk off into a hidden 
corner to nurse it. And, while he was nursing it, 
somehow his fur all changed into feathers, and his 
four feet shrank away into two feet, and his teeth 
dropped out, while his mouth pursed itself up into 
a little beak; and he found himself for all the 
world crowing like a rooster. 

He flew up on the fence to be seen as well as 
heard, when, like a flash, that same curly-headed 
youngster threw a sharp stone, and struck him on 
his side. Oh, how it hurt, and in what a hurry he 
came down from that fence, and ran and flew to 
get behind the house! He did not dare to venture 
back to the farm-yard, but strayed off on the grass. 
Here he met a toad; and he forgot his bruised skin 
for a moment, thinking how homely the toad was, 
and the next moment he was melting out of his 
feathers, and slipping into the skin of that very 
same toad. 

Once in his toadship’s skin, he felt very con- 
tented in his plain clothes, and began hopping about 
at once for worms. He had just pushed one. fat, 
objecting fellow with his fore feet down his little 
gullet when — horror of horrors! What was that 
striped thing slipping along through the grass with 
the shiny eyes and the gaping mouth? A snake, 
and coming for him, too! A glide, a dart, and he 
was caught in those dreadful jaws. 

Bill gave such a shriek of terror that he woke 
up. Had it really been only adream? He sat up 
on the grass, and rubbed his eyes which fell upon 
the birds in the nest. He wondered if they dreaded 
him as much as Bill, the cat, and Bill, the rooster, 
dreaded that curly-headed youngster, and if they 
were as horribly frightened of him as Bill, the toad, 
was of that gliding snake. 

A shiver crept down his spine whenever he 
thought of that snake. “No, I won't,” he mut- 
tered. “If they feel as I did in my dream — 
ugh!” And he actually got up, and walked off. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE SCENE OF ‘SNOWBOUND.” 


BY ANNA GULBRANSON. 


6c L YDIA G. AYERS sampler wrought in 
, the 11th year of her age June the 29, 
1824. 


‘¢ And must this body die, 
This mortal frame decay, 
And must these active limbs of mine 
Lie mouldering in the clay ?”’ 


This sampler worked by the little girl referred 
to in Whittier’s poem, “In School Days,” shortly 
before her death, now hangs on the wall of the 
“best room” of the old homestead where the poet 
was born. In this room is a portrait of him as a 


young man, copied from the locket picture given 
to the young lady to whom he was attached in 
early life, and returned over fifty years later. 

A fine old clock stands in one corner, all the 
works being of brass, the weights weighing, one 
twenty-two pounds, the other seventeen. 

There, too, is the large hook in the ceiling to 
which the “turn-up” bedstead was fastened during 
the day, being let down at bedtime. 

But the real interest centres in the old fireplace 
in the kitchen, where, “shut in from all the world 
without,” the members of the family gathered 
after the evening meal, where 


‘¢ Between the andirons’ straddling feet, 
The mug of cider simmered slow, 
The apples sputtered in a row, 
And close at hand the basket stood, 
With nuts from brown October’s wood.” 


There is the flax-wheel used by the poet's 
mother, and the table which, when spread for 
supper, was drawn up before the roaring fire 


‘‘ While the red logs before us beat 
The frost line back with tropic heat,” 


and afterward turned up against the wall. 

Some of the old china is still preserved, and 
bake-kettles, foot-stoves, bellows, and candle- 
moulders are shown. 

The little bedroom adjoining the kitchen has 
been used for several generations of Whittiers, 
the sheets now on the bed having been spun and 
woven by Mrs. Whittier. 

The old home was erected in 1688, and is beau- 
tifully situated near “the crest of wooded knolls 
that ridged the west,” with the historic brook wan- 
dering through the grounds, now silent and placid, 
then bubbling merrily as it runs over the stones 
in its way. 

““The music of whose liquid lip 
Had been to us companionship, 
And in our lonely life had grown 
To have an almost human tone.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
AMY AND THE BIRDS. 
No. VI. New Singers 
BY KATE L. BROWN. 


R. TOM’S words concerning goldfinch 

V matinées made a great impression upon 

Amy. She dreamed of birds nearly 
every night. 

These dream-visitors were unusually enormous 
in size, gayly colored and fantastically marked. 

They had the most obliging ways, usually perch- 
ing very near and turning themselves around to 
display their toilets. 

Morning after morning the child would awaken, 
exclaiming with delight, only to find that it was 
but adream. The park birds, when she went out 
to look them up, were just as fickle as ever, and 
led her many a chase, often ending with disappoint- 
ment. But she persisted in her researches, and 
every bit of real gain was like so much gold to 
her. 

One morning Amy awoke very early, and could 
not compose herself to sleep again. Finally, she 
arose and dressed warmly, then sat down and ate 
a banana and two or three crackers. 

Grandma Stevens and the maid were both asleep ; 
and even Sandy Sherman was blissfully snoring 
away in his basket, at the end of thé corridor. 

Amy tiptoed softly by on her way downstairs. 
Sandy growled a little, but that was only because’ 
he had just caught an unsually fine rat in his 
dreams. 

It was too early even for the elevator to run; 
but she heard voices in the office, and found the 
ladies’ entrance unlocked. 

A light mist veiled everything; but the sun was 


surely rising behind it in token of a fair day, after 
all. 

“Watch the weed-patches,” Mr. ‘om had said. 
So Amy went to a bit of waste land bordering the 
park; and, sure enough, the weeds were alive with 
little yellow “butterballs,” swinging away and 
gabbling with all their might. 

They were so busy,—those goldfinches; but 
every now and then they stopped to give a sweet, 
impatient pipe. - 

“If one peck means such a wee bit of a seed- 
morsel, how many pecks will it take to make a 
breakfast?” thought the child. 

Suddenly the birds began to fly by twos and 
threes to the branches of an old willow close by, 
until there seemed to be hundreds perched there. 
There was a moment of silence: then a coaxing 
yoice hidden among the branches called out, 
“Sweet! ” 

“Sweetie!” answered a second voice from the 
opposite side. 

“Tweet! tweet! tweet!” urged a dear little note 
from the tree-top. : 

There were various calls and answers, each one 
more fascinating than the last. ‘Then suddenly the 
whole flock burst into the wildest, most enraptur- 
ing flood of melody. Every little yellow-coat 
sang as if his whole being were expressed in that 
chorus of pure rejoicing. 

Amy’s little heart was touched to its very depths. 
She stood gazing up into the great willow, the 
tears fairly raining down her cheeks-as the un- 
conscious songsters poured out their thrilling 
melody. 

“ Why are not they people?” thought the child. 
“They feel so happy, and they make me feel so 
strange. Oh, it isn’t fair if they have no souls.” 

The sun rose higher and higher, and the mist fled 
before his coming. A bed of orange, purple, and 
white crocuses laughed up from the lawn across 
the way; and Amy’s first spring robin promenaded 
up and down, his noble ruddy breast glowing 
warmly against the tender green. How long Amy 
stood there she will never know; but a little cold 
nose was poked against her bare hand, and, turn- 
ing at Sandy Sherman’s joyful bark, she saw dear 
Mr. Tom smiling at her. 

He had returned unexpectedly late at night, and 
had gone out for an early trot with his happy little 
dog. Amy walked back to breakfast with him; 
but her joy was soon turned to sorrow, for her 
dear friend was to go away in a few days on a 
scientific expedition of several weeks. 

Grandma Stevens was much distressed at her 
darling’s red eyes and sad little face. “Amy,” she 
said, “ we will go away, too. We will go to Fair- 
field. I am feeling so much stronger, Dr. Holmes 
says the air and pine woods will be a great help to 
us both. Mrs. Shirley has a little daughter about 
your age, and you will have her. She’s a sweet, 
sensible lassie. You mustn’t grieve so every time 
Tom goes away. This life is made up of partings 
and meetings.” 

“ 1 know it,” sobbed Amy, now fairly breaking 
down. “My life is exactly like that. Just the 
moment I like any one I lose them. And Mr. 
Tom is so different! He is like a father and a 
mother and a sister and a brother and an uncle and 
a playmate all in one. He’s everything except a 
grandma!” 

“Dear me! ” cried Tom’s cheery voice. “I never 
knew what a fellow I was before. Why, I shall 
be so proud, there will be no living with this per- 
son.” 

Mr. Sherman had just come in, and his bantering 
voice softened when he saw the sad little face. 

“Now, Amy,” he said cheerfully, “I shall expect 
you to find out things for me in Fairfield, while 
I’m finding out things for you in Havershaw 
County; and we'll write and tell each other all 
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about it, won’t we? And perhaps this summer we 
can all go camping together. Bobbins will burst 
if we don’t do something of the kind.” Mr. Tom 
went on drawing such a charming picture that 
Amy had to smile happily once more. 

Amy went to Fairfield, and faithfully wrote her 
friend all about it : — 


The day you went away, dear Mr. Tom, [she said] 
I felt so lonely that I went out in the park; and it was 
so exciting there. I saw a very large flock of birds 
sitting quietly on some trees that had dark, dried-up 
berries on them. ‘These birds had dark smooth coats 
on, with a bright yellow border on the tail; and I no- 
ticed a spot of bright red, like sealing wax, on each 
wing. Their breasts were lighter than their backs, 
and they had black chins and quite high crests that 
stood up in the wind. They didn’t sing, but once in a 
while they seemed to whisper to one another. It was 
a queer mournful song, something like a ‘‘ Twee-twee- 
ze.’ I looked them up when I got home, and they 
were cedar birds, or cedar waxwings. 

My book says they travel around in flocks, staying a 
few days in one place, and they do not mate or nest 
until late in the summer. 

It is lovely here in Fairfield. Every morning the 
first thing I look out on the hills, and grandma says 
they are the same ones we see from the top of the 
hotel. The river is pretty, too; and grandma does so 
enjoy sitting in the sun among the pines. The first 
day | came it was raining, and I felt just like crying. 
I was in my room, wondering if it would be,naughty to 
ery, I was so miserable, when I heard such a sweet 
song. 

I looked out of the window; and there on the porch 
roof stood a bluebird, right in the pouring ram. Oh, 
he was so beautiful! I never saw such a blue as his 
wings and back, and his breast was such a warm red- 
brown. 

Kathleen Shirley is such a pleasant girl. 
saw a girl I liked so much right away. 

We had a’ walk one day that I shall always 
remember because we saw so much. Kathleen is 
studying birds at her school, and she knows a great 
deal more than I. We went by a swamp where there 
were blackbirds,—the red-winged and the kind they 
call grackles. 

I don’t believe the grackles were building there, but 
just having some fun. Kathleen says they build every 
year in some tall evergreens on the hill above. They 
were trying to sing, and it was so funny. Waldo 
Shirley says it reminds him of the creaking of a barn 
door. He told me that their plumage was really lovely, 
—black, all full of rainbow tints, like drift-wood flame. 
They have yellow eyes; ana one day, wnen he was 
climbing an evergreen, he saw this yellow eye staring 
at him from the branches, and it scared him so he al- 
most tumbled down. Oh, this is a purple grackle. 
There is another kind called a rusty grackle, and down 
south a bronze grackle. 

The red-winged blackbird is all black except that 
red spot edged with yellow on his shoulders. 

They kept flyimg round and making a kind of 
sucking noise. Kathleen says they hate to have folks 
round. Once in a while they would say something like 
‘‘lJee-lu-lu.’’ But it was in the woods we saw the 
best sight. A flock of little dark gray birds came fly- 
ing along, chasing each other, and giving the most 
delicious warble. They had such a bright raspberry 
red on their heads and backs and wings. It looked 
just as if some one had spilled my carmine ink on 
them. 

Kathleen said they must be purple finches. Her 
teacher had told them to be on the lookout for them. 
I am seeing a good many kinds of sparrows; and, if you 
don’t come back and help me out, I shall be mixed up 
about them forever. But I suppose that’s because I’m 
only a little girl. 

Why, all the birds I've ever seen before I came here 
have been in our city parks. And I shouldn’t have 
seen them but for you, dear Mr. Tom. 

Your loving, 
Amy. 


I never 


Tt is the fine souls who serve us, and not what 
as called fine society. Fine society 1s only self- 
protection against the vulgarities of the street 
and the tavern. EMERSON. 


Resolve to be thyself, and know that he who 
Jinds himself loses his misery. 
Marrnew ARNOLD. 


WEALTH UNTOLD. 


Seek your treasures and you'll find 
It exists but in the mind. 

Wealth is but the power that hires 
Blessings that the heart desires ; 
And if these are mine to hold 
Independently of gold, 

And the gifts it can bestow, 

T am richer than I know! 


Rich am [ if, when I pass, 

’Mid the daisies on the grass, 
Every daisy in my sight 

Seems a jewel of delight! 

Rich am [ if I can see 

Treasure in the flower and tree, 
And can hear ’mid forest leaves 
Music in the summer eves; 

If the lark that sings aloud 

On the fringes of the cloud 
Seatters melodies around 

Fresh as raindrops on the ground; 
And I bless the happy bird 

For the joy it has conferred; 

If the tides upon the shore 

Chant me anthems evermore, 

And I feel in every mood 

That life is fair and God is good! 
I am rich if I possess 

Such a fund of happiness, 

And can find where’er I stray 
Humble blessings on the way, 
And deserve them ere they’re given 
By my gratitude to Heaven. Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A FALSE BEACON. 


BY MARY MURKLAND HALEY. 


PARTY of summer girls, spending a few 
weeks on a farm, were chatting one day, 
out in their hammocks, over a plan one of 

them had proposed. The scheme was a daring 
one, to be carried out without consultation with 
the elder Jadies of the party. 

“Count me in,” one said, “ Madge’s larks are 
always such fun.” 

“But, Madge,” one more thoughtful than the 
rest objected, “none of us would think of doing 
anything like this at home.” 

“Of course not. But no one knows us here. 
We don’t care for these country people, and we 
may never see the place again after this summer. 
What does it matter what we do here ?” 

This argument silenced even the most scrupu- 
lous among them; and the whole party of girls 
appeared publicly in an unladylike and ill-bred 
romp. It was “lots of fun,” they said; and they 
thought the subsequent reproofs from mothers 
and sisters the end of the affair. 

If they could have heard the remarks passed 
upon their behavior by the more refined and sen- 
sible of the country girls who had watched them 
with interest during their stay in the village, their 
cheeks would have burned with shame that such 
an estimate could be put on their characters by 
even those they foolishly considered beneath 
them. Further— being, with all their folly, girls 
of high aspirations—they would have been 
shocked to know they had set up false standards 
of conduct for weaker and more imitative girls. 

“Let your light so shine.” Every one of these 
girls had many times repeated the words. How 
had they followed their spirit ? 
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A STRIP OF BLUE. 


I po not own an inch of land; 
But all I see is mine,— 
The orchard and the mowing-fields, 
The lawns and gardens fine. 
The winds my tax-collectors are, 
They bring me tithes divine, — 

Wild scents and subtle essences, 
A tribute rare and free; 

And, more magnificent than all, 
My window keeps for me 

A glimpse of blue immensity,— 
A little strip of sea. 


Richer am I than he who owns 
Great fleets and argosies : 

I have a share in every ship 
Won by the inland breeze 

To loiter on yon airy road 
Above the apple-trees. 

I freight them with my untold dreams, 
Each bears my own picked crew; 

And nobler cargoes wait for them 
Than ever India knew,— 

My ships that sail into the Hast 
Across that outlet blue. 


Sometimes they seem like living shapes,— 


The people of the sky,— 

Guests in white raiment coming down 
From heaven, which is close by: 

I call them by familiar names, 
As one by one draws nigh, 

So white, so light, so spirit-like, 
From violet mists they bloom! 
The aching wastes of the unknown 
Are half reclaimed from gloom, 
Since on life’s hospitable sea 

All souls find sailing-room. 


The ocean grows a weariness 
With nothing else in sight; 
Its east and west, its north and south, 
Spread out from morn to night: 
We miss the warm, caressing shore, 
Its brooding shade and light. 
A part is greater than the whole; 
By hints are mysteries told. 
The fringes of eternity,— 
God’s sweeping garment fold, 


In that bright shred of glimmering sea, 


I reach out for, and hold. 


The sails, like flakes of roseate pearl, 
Float in upon the mist; 


The waves are broken precious stones,— 


Sapphire and amethyst 

Washed from celestial basement walls, 
By suns unsetting kissed. 

Out through the utmost gates of space, 
Past where the gray stars drift, 

To the widening Infinite, my soul 
Glides on a vessel swift, 

Yet loses not her anchorage 
In yonder azure rift. 


Here sit I, as a little child: 
The threshold of God’s door 

Is that clear band of chrysoprase; 
Now, the vast temple floor, 

The blinding glory of the dome, 
I bow my head before. 

The universe, O God, is home, 
In height or depth, to me; 

Yet here upon thy footstool green 
Content am I to be, 

Glad when is opened to my need 
Some sea-like glimpse of thee. 


Lucy Larcom. 


MADONNA AND CHILD — BARABINO. 


the sunshine and freshness of the 


the red-letter picnic day, had it not 
been for an invitation that came one 
July morning for the girls to join a 
sailing party to Coatue, the shining 
strip of land whose shores had often 
attracted Marjorie and her friend. 

After a brisk sail in the harbor the 
party made a landing, and produced 
the lunch baskets that proved large 
enough to suit even a seashore appe- 
tite. Then followed a stroll along the 
beach, while others lounged idly, lis- 
tening to the lapping waves. The 
younger members of the party wan- 
dered away from the others, and were 
just going tothe other side of the 
shore, when a sudden shout from 
Marjorie made them retrace their 
steps. 

“Oh, come here, and see what I 
have found! What is it? I never 
saw anything like it.” 

The girls hastened to their com- 
panion, who knelt amid the waving 
grass, gazing at the most wonderful 
flower they had ever seen. 

It seemed to spring from the beach 
sand as if by magic. The green rind 
that served as stem and leaf was 
covered with prickly thorns, whose 
points were cruelly directed toward 
the young enthusiasts. 

But who would not be bold with 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MARJORIE GRAY’S RED-LETTER DAY. 


BY LUCRETIA M. GARDNER. 


ARJORIE GRAY and her cousin Anna 
| V were sure no place could be found where 
the air was purer, the sky fairer, or the 

ocean more grand, than at Nantucket, the “ Purple 
Island,” as it is often called, from the soft haze 
that rests upon it. 

How diminutive the little strip of land had 
seemed when they studied their geography, but 
after that summer “Nantucket” meant a whole 
volume, whose beginning and end told of jolly 
good times. 

They had always supposed they knew what 
picnics were, but decided they had to go to Nan- 
tucket to learn that there were “picnics” and 
“ picnics.” 

Early in the season they started out one morn- 
ing, with four friends, for a ride in a “ box-wagon,” 
a vehicle native to Nantucket, which the owner 
said “ warn’t intended for six. They’d have ter set 
snug. Four was the rule.” 

“No rule without an exception,” Marjorie ex- 
claimed good-naturedly. ‘ We'll drive very slowly 
and carefully.” 

If she had been as well acquainted at the begin- 
ning of the day as at the close with the animal 
that was to be driven, she would have felt how 
wisely she had spoken. 

Up and down, jogging along over the soft moors 
gay with their carpets of wild flowers that grow in 
such profusion in this favored land. Now they 
jostled into one another, as some unsuspected ruts 
in the roads awaited them. Their hair tossed in 
the merry breezes, and all the air echoed with 
their peals of laughter, that frightened the little 
warblers who sang most of the year to a quiet 
world of sea and shore. Was there ever such a 
ride as that? 

When the gay party turned homeward, the 
lunch baskets were empty, but their hearts full of 


such a prize within reach? What 
matter if the hands were pricked as 
if by thousands of invisible pins. There stood 
the queen of the shore, dressed in the fairest of 
gold! Words seem powerless to describe Mar- 
jorie’s sensations when she found this wonderful 
flower. Her cries of delight brought other mem- 
bers of the party, among them a distinguished 
lady botanist, who said :— 

“Why, that is the cactus, or prickly pear! It 
is very rare in our bleak New England, but seems 
to have chosen this lonely spot for its abiding- 
place.” 

Although not founded on a rock, Marjorie found 
great difficulty in taking the cactus from its chosen 
home; but, when she at last placed one of the 
graceful blossoms in her lunch basket, she went 
home in triumph, and decided, after all, that this 
was her red-letter picnic day 


The first lesson in Christ’s school ts self-denial. 
Marrurw Henry. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
STORE UP THE SUNSHINE. 


BY HARRIET B. THAYER. 


Ir is easy enough to be happy 
And to keep from doing wrong, 
With never a care 
In the springtime fair, 
’*Mid the woods with the birdies’ song. 


But when come the storms of winter, 
And the sky is overcast, 
Tt isn’t as clear 
Just what to do, dear; 
And we wish that the brightness would last. 


So let us store up the sunshine 
To cheer us along on our way, 
Make it a part 
Of our innermost heart 
To brighten the rainy day. 


moors. This would have been voted 


Every Other Sunday. 


oy 


Lor Every Other Sunday. 
SYMPATHY. 


BY ARTHUR E. LOCKE. 


A worp of cheer in the day of need, 
A noble act in the world of greed, 

A gift when the giver’s heart is given, 
These go to make an earthly heaven! 


A song for the sorrow-laden heart, 

Love’s balm for the loveless outcast’s smart,— 
These are the things that will restore 

Hope’s fading star to earth once more! 


For Every Other Sunday. 
DAN’S UNHAPPY FRIEND. 


BY ELIZABETH ROBBINS. 


AN, remembering that his mother had com- 
plained of a headache the night before, 
tiptoed past her door on the way down from 

his own room, and then as quietly as possible built 

the kitchen fire and prepared breakfast, so that 
when she came down everything was ready for 
her to take her place at the table. 

Then, though his mother said her headache was 
nearly gone, Dan insisted on clearing away the 
dishes and washing them, and sweeping the floor. 

After this he started for school. As he stepped 
out into the dewy freshness of the bright June 
morning, he felt like shouting for pure gladness 
of heart; and he wished everybody was as happy 
as he was. 

At first it seemed as though they were; for the 
groceryman whom he met looked smiling, and 
called out a cheerful good-morning. Mrs. Dyer, 
on her way to market, looked as happy as a lark. 
A group of girls who passed him were chatting 
and laughing, and a stranger with a satchel 
beamed on him as though they had been old 
friends. 

But, when Dan came opposite the poorhouse he 
saw somebody who was not happy. This was Mr. 
Garrity, or Old Garrity, as he was generally 
called, not because he was really old, but because 
he was so wrinkled and bent. Dan had often 
laughed at the seriousness of his expression; but 
now, somehow, he felt no inclination to laugh. 

Old Garrity was running a lawn-mower over the 
new grass in front of the poorhouse. He moved 
slowly ; and, when Dan spoke to him, he turned his 
troubled eyes toward the boy without so much as 
a smile. 

That hopeless, troubled look haunted Dan. It 
came between him and his lessons,. between him 
and his play; and he couldn’t get it out of his mind. 

“T wish I could do something to cheer him up,” 
* thought Dan, as he was coming out of the school 
yard at night. “ Perhaps he’s lonesome. Guess 
Tl stop and talk with him a few minutes.” 

- Old Garrity had finished his work, and was 
sitting on the wall, smoking an old clay pipe. Dan 
took a seat on the wall near him. 

“It?s been a pretty nice kind of day,” he said, 
to start conversation. 

Old Garrity gave a queer, jerky little nod, but 
did not take his pipe from his mouth. 

“You have quite a big lawn to mow,” said Dan 
*°Most an acre, isn’t it?” 

Again Old Garrity nodded. 

Then Dan wondered if it wouldn’t rain within 
twenty-four hours, and prophesied a big crop 
of apples, there were so many blossoms, and 
questioned if it was usually so dusty in the road so 
early in the season, and observed that he could 
see enough dandelions around where they were 
sstting for a mess of greens, and asked if the 
poorhouse garden was doing well. 

When Old Garrity didn’t answer with a nod, he 
silently shook his head; and Dan felt rather dis- 


“NOW WE GO!” 


couraged. ‘“ Well, I guess I’d better be going,” 
he said at last, and got down off the wall. 

Then Old Garrity took his pipe from between 
his lips, and spoke. “Stop again some time,” 
he said, and then resumed his smoking. 

“All right, I will,” answered Dan, well pleased, 
and went home whistling. 

So nearly every night after this Dan would 
stop to have a little chat; and Old Garrity got to 
talking some, and even smiled once in a great 
while, and showed more and more plainly that he 
liked to have Dan come. 

It was after they had become good friends that 
Old Garrity invited Dan up to his own room in 
the attic of the poorhouse one rainy Saturday 
afternoon. They sat by the window, and Dan 
gave a vivid account of a ball game that the 
“nine” of his school had played with the “nine” 
of the high school in the next town. 

‘-Twas a foine game, sure,” commented Old 


Garrity, a little absently. Then, “How old are 
you, Dan?” he suddenly asked. 

* Fifteen,” answered Dan. 

Old Garrity thought for a moment. “My b’y 
would have been just that same,” he said then. * 

“Did you have a boy?” Dan asked eagerly; for 
up to this time Old Garrity had said very little 
about himself or his history. 

“T had two ay ’em, as loikely lads as iver you 
laid your eyes on,” answered Old Garrity, sadly. 

“Did they both die?” asked Dan, in an awed 
tone. 

“Tf they’re not dead, they’re lost, and it’s all 
wan. Ah,” he groaned, “sorry was the day I iver 
lift the ould country.” 

“You don’t know sure whether they are living 
or not?” asked Dan, in astonishment. 

Old Garrity shook his head. 

“T wish you’d tell me all about it,” said Dan, 
impulsively. 
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Every Other Sunday. 


“Tt’s a long story,” said Old Garrity, apologeti- 
cally. 

“JT don’t care for that,” returned Dan, “if it 
won’t make you feel too bad to tell it.” 

“Tl feel bad, anyway,” said Old Garrity ; and so 
Dan, sitting in the attic there, with the rain patter- 
ing steadily on the roof above him, listened to the 
tragedy of his friend's life. 

Old Garrity had been very poor; but he and his 
wife, Ellen, had pinched and saved from the time 
they were married, till at the end of four years 
they had saved enough money to pay his passage 
to America. 

Almost immediately on his arrival he had ob- 
tained a good situation on the country place of 
a well-to-do gentleman named Davenport. Mr. 
Davenport was pleased with his work and paid him 
well, so that in a short time he was able to send 
over to his wife and babies to come to him. 

Old Garrity could not write, but he had made 
friends with a countryman of his who could; and 
this friend wrote a letter, enclosing the money, 
and posted it. 

Then Old Garrity was so busy getting a home 
ready for his family that the time passed quickly. 
He had calculated about when to expect them; but 
the time came, and they did not appear. Day 
followed day, and they did not come. The days 
became weeks, and still there was no sign of them. 

Mr. Davenport had by this time become deeply 
interested, and at length wrote to the priest of the 
parish where the Garritys had lived, inquiring for 
the wife and babies. i 

Finally, the answer came: Mrs. Garrity had re- 
ceived the money all right, and she and the two 
boys had started for America. That was three 
months ago, and nothing had been heard from 
them since. 

Then Mr. Davenport had spent a good deal of 
money in trying to trace the missing ones and in 
advertising; but, beyond the fact that they had 
landed safely in New York, nothing could be 
learned. : 

It was then that Old Garrity, who had up to 
that time been a young man, lost hope and grew 
old. He took to drink, also, and neglected his 
work. Mr. Davenport was very kind and patient 
for a long while; but at last even his forbearance 
gave way, and Old Garrity was out of a situation. 

Then he drifted here and there, to other towns, 
and finally to another State, and the town where 
Dan lived. One night he nearly froze to death, 
and was taken to the poorhouse, where he had a 
long sickness. 

When he recovered, he found there was a man 
needed to work about the place, and had stayed 
there ever since, five years now, getting his board 
and about ten dollars a month besides. He had 
not drunk any since he came there, and had saved 
nearly all his wages. 

“I don’t believe but what they are alive now,” 
said Dan, hopefully, when the story was finished, 
“and that you'll find them yet.” 

But Old Garrity shook his head. “No,” he said 
sadly, “I feel it in my bones that something hap- 
pened to them, and they’re all dead intoirely.” 

When Dan went home, he told his mother the 
story. “Poor man,” she exclaimed, “no wonder 
he looks unhappy ! ” 

“T'd give all the money I’ve got in the bank, if 
I could find his folks for him,” said Dan. 

“Perhaps you could find them without the 
money,” said his mother. “Assuming that Mrs. 
Garrity is alive, she must, it seems to me, have 
gotten some one to write to her husband at Mr. 
Davenport’s, at last; or perhaps some obstacle to 
her going was removed, and she went there her- 
self; and, if not that, she may after a while have 
written to her friends or that priest in Ireland.” 

“Tl write to Mr. Davenport, I’ll write this 


” 


minute,” cried Dan, excitedly. “Vl go to Old 
Garrity and get the full address. But I won’t tell 
him what I want it for, because, if nothing comes 
of it, he’ll only feel worse.” 

The letter was written and despatched before 
Dan went to bed that night; and, on the second day 
after, he began to visit the post-office, morning, 
noon, and after school. 

“Tf it is so hard for me to wait, what must it 
have been for Old Garrity ?” thought Dan, when a 
week had gone by. 

When a fortnight had passed, he was in despair. 
“I’m going to write to Ireland this evening,” he 
said, as he started off to school. “I don’t believe 
Ill ever get an answer to the other letter.” 

But that very noon the letter came. Dan tore 
it open, saw it was signed “Ira Davenport,” and 
then ran all the way home to share it with his 
mother. 

They read it together. “Hooray!” shouted 
Dan, and, without waiting to eat his dinner, raced 
down to the poorhouse as fast as he could go, 
arriving there so out of breathyhe could hardly 
speak. 

The matron came to the door. 
Mr. Garrity?” he gasped. 

“He’s just sat down to the table. 
wait? ” asked the matron. 

“No— very important — can’t wait a minute,” 
said Dan. 

Then there was a shuffling of feet, and Old 
Garrity came slowly out. 

“They’re found!” cried Dan, when the door 
was shut. “Mrs. Garrity and the boys are found. 
They came to Mr. Davenport’s only a few months 
after you left!” 

At first Old Garrity seemed dazed, and unable 
to comprehend. “Found — Ellen and the b’ys 
found?” he repeated dully. 

“Yes, found! And they’re all alive and well, 
and living near Mr. Davenport’s.” 

Then Old Garrity trembled and turned pale. 
“You ain’t foolin’ me, Dan?” he asked piteously. 

“Fooling you! No,” cried Dan. “It’s every 
word true. I wrote to Mr. Davenport a good 
while ago, but he was away and didn’t answer till 
to-day. And he wrote all about why they didn’t 
come. When they got to New York, Mrs. Garrity 
or somebody made a mistake, so instead of coming 
to the town where you were, she went away out 
West to another town that had the same name. 
And then she was sick; and when she got better, 
her money was all gone, so she had to go to work 
and earn some before she could come to you. 
And she got somebody to write a letter to you, 
but it never reached you; and, when she got 
to Mr. Davenport’s, you were gone, and Mr. 
Davenport tried to find you, and couldn’t.” Dan 
had found his breath now, and the words fairly 
fell over each other. 

“Read me the letther, Dan,” pleaded Old Gar- 


“Can I —see 


Can’t you 


rity, the tears running down his wrinkled cheeks. 


Dan read the letter. 

“Read it wanst again, Dan, slow, so I can get 
the sinse of it.” 

Dan read it again, slowly. 

“Thank God! Thank God!” exclaimed Old 
Garrity solemnly; and Dan, looking at him, saw 
that he had begun to grow young; his back was 
already straighter, and his eyes were bright. 

“JT must have a new suit of clothes,” said Old 
Garrity, looking at the coarse one he had on. 
“Ellen mustn’t see me in the likes of this. And 
I must get me a thrunk, and draw my money. Go 
with me, Dan?” 

“T’ll go and ask my mother,” said Dan, “and 
get an excuse from school. You’d better be eat- 
ing your dinner, while I’m gone.” 

“Dinner!” cried Old Garrity, with supreme 
scorn. ‘“ What will I be after wanting of dinner, 


the day? The news you've brought is all the 
dinner [ want.” 

_ Dan hurried home, and on the way back saw his 
teacher and gave her the excuse. 

His mother did not see him again till four 
o’clock. 

“Well, Old Garrity has gone,” he said then. 
“You should have seen him in his new clothes 
with his hair cut and all: he looked ten years 
younger. His face was all smiles, and he talked 
a steady stream about Mrs. Garrity and the boys 
and old Ireland. When the train came and he said 
good-by, he gave my hand such a squeeze that I 
can feel it yet. 

“And now, mother, have you got anything for 
a fellow to eat? I’m as hungry as a hundred 
bears.” 

A few days after this there was a letter at the 
post-office addressed to “ Daniel Lyon, Esq.” “It 
must be you,” the postmaster said to Dan, “for 
there’s no other Lyon in town.” 

So Dan opened it, and read : — 


Dear Sir,— My father wants me to write and tell 
you that he got here all right, and that my mother 
knew him the minute he stepped his foot inside the 
door, though she hadn’t laid eyes on him for twelve 
years. He says to tell you he is going to have his old 
place at Mr. Davenport’s, and so will get along fine. 
Patsey and I want to see you awful. We are glad you 
found our father for us, and mother says be sure and 
write God bless you. I hope you will come and see us 
some time. Yours truly, 

JAMES GARRITY, Jr. 


“Well,” said Dan, with a sigh of deep satisfac- 
tion as he folded the letter, “I’m glad I made 
friends with Old Garrity.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE DROUTH. 


BY A. F. SAWTELLE. 


Ir seems so long since the summer vain 
Sifted through rifts in the clouds. 
The roses are hanging their heads, 
And the pansies lie in their shrouds. 
The old oaken bucket fails to draw 
From the depths the water so cold, 
The famished earth drinks up the dew, 
The grass and flowers look old. 
* But something far down is reaching up, 
To replenish the famished earth, 
That could not reach to the surface, 
Had not the drouth had birth. 
For some good reason the rain is held 
In check for a certain time, 
To fertilize, then beautify 
And make the earth sublime. 


*It is said by those who have studied into the depths 
of the earth that there are certain salts that act as fer- 
tilizers that never could reach the surface only in a 
drouth. 


OING nothing for others is the undoing of 
one’s self. We must be purposely kind 
and generous, or we miss the best part of 

existence. The heart that goes out of itself gets 
large, and full of joy. This is the great secret of 
the inner life. We do ourselves the most good 
doing something for others. Horace Mann. 


Every age has its problem, by solving which 
humanity is helped forward. 
; Heryricn Heine. 


HE custom of lifting the hat had its origin 
during the age of chivalry. It became a 
custom for a knight, upon entering an 

assembly of friends, to remove his helmet, signi- 
fying, “I am safe in the presence of my friends,” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THREE LITTLE MINERS. 


BY R. ADELAIDE WITHAM. 


TurEz little miners set off one morn, 
To dig for China land. 
Most gravely and bravely off they strode 
With shovels and pails for a pick-pack load; 
And at every question they’d promptly say, 
“We’re going to dig on the beach all day, 
Dig down to China land.” 


Off they trudged toward the rolling sea 

To dig for China land. 
Most deeply and steeply down scooped they,— 
They were burned by the sun and splashed by the 

spray,— 

But they whistled a tune as they worked along; 
“For any work’s easy that’s set to a song,” 

Said the queer little mining band. 


They rolled up their sleeves, for one must toil 
To dig to China land. 
“ Their feet must be up, when they walk down there, 
And their heads must be dizzy dangling in air; 
But, sure, ’twill be better to pull one through 
By his fat little feet than his slender queu,” 
Reasoned the mining band. 


So they scooped and cut with a learned air 
To get to China land, 
And their shovels hit millions of stones and shells 
That tinkled like truly blue china bells; 
But the eager hands brought nothing up 
But an oyster or clam or a sea-egg cup 
To cheer on the mining band. 


But their motto, you know, was “ never despair,— 
Not even of China land!” 

So six knees kneeled and six eyes peered, 

If perchance a pagoda cellar appeared ; 

Then crash! a huge breaker rolled in from the 

deep, 

And the mine and the miners caved in in a heap! 

Wet little mining band! 


It wasn’t the way they’d intended to make 
Their first trip to China land; 
But they clambered up out of the watery sands, 
And wisely concluded they’d all tried their hands, 
But the jealous old sea had asserted his right 
And an Hast India trader’d be good enough quite 
For each of the mining band. 


But you know that the miners had found some- 
thing rare 
In digging for China land? 
For a lump of Lzperience Gold each had won, 
And a nugget of Silver Pluck weighing a ton, 
And a strong bar of Iron Ore Work, long and 
strong, 
Then the Diamond brilliant, Give in tf youre 
wrong, 
Crowned each of the mining band. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
SERVING THE OPPORTUNITY. 


BY SIRRAH. 


6c HERE is just this tumbler of jelly left. 
Little Mary Dodds would enjoy it. I 
must get a moment to run over with it.” 

“Can’t I take it for you, auntie?” asked Grace 
Hopkins, thinking how few moments the busy 
aunt seemed to have at her disposal. 

“Indeed, you might! Two of us serving the 
opportunity at the same time! It is so bright and 
sunny, you might go at once. Knock at the side 
door, and go right in; for Mary’s mother has to go 
out by the day, and the child is most likely to be 
alone. If you want to make her happy for the 
rest of the day, you might talk awhile to her and 
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sing one or two of those songs I hear as I go about 
the house.” 

Grace put on her hat and started at once, with 
the glass of jelly and a piece of cake, by way of 
cover, neatly fastened in a pretty napkin. 

“Tm glad I was just sick enough to come out 
here and stay with auntie. What a dear she is! 
Never cross or impatient, though her four boys 
give her so much work. And how much she does 
for others! She seems watching for chances, just 
as city people are on the lookout for bargains.” 

The Dodds cottage was soon reached. Mary, 
sitting up for the first time after her feverish at- 
tack, brightened visibly at sight of Grace’s sunny 
face. Her “dinner” was on the table; and, as 
Grace saw the plainness of the fare, she understood 
Mary’s exclamation, “ Won’t that make a nice 
dinner?” The song was sung, and so much en- 
joyed that Grace tried another and another, till the 
sound of the mid-day bell at the factory made her 
hurry back, only sorry that she had not returned, 
as she intended, in time to help auntie by setting 
the table for dinner. 

After the dishes were disposed of, Mrs. Lindsay 
attacked her mending basket, saying, “Come, 
Grace, bring some of your pretty work, and we 


‘can ‘visit,’ as the country people say, while we 


sew.” 

“IT mean to help you with that pile of stockings, 
if you'll give me the old ones. I’m not a very 
good hand at darning.” 

“Why, how quick you are in serving the oppor- 
tunity, dear! You know who it is you serve in 
these little things? ” 

Grace laid down the stocking she was inspecting, 
and said, “ Auntie, you use that phrase so often, 
serving the opportunity: isn’t it something to do 
with our King’s Daughter work? ” 

“It is a new find I discovered while reading 
the twelfth of Romans in the revised version. 
You remember the verse, ‘not slothful in business, 
fervent in spirit, serving the Lord’ ?” 

“Yes, indeed; but I think the revised version 
makes no change.” 

‘You didn’t notice the marginal reading. That 
says, at the word ‘the Lord,’ ‘Some authorities 
read, the opportunity’: it has been such an addi- 
tional spur to do little things promptly, to look out 
for chances to do little kindnesses, when an op- 
portunity means the Lord.” 

“Then any little chance for a kind deed is as 
if he came. That zs lovely!” said Grace, plying 
her needle more faithfully as she looked at Harry’s 
torn stocking in a new light. “Why, auntie, I 
felt so shut out from any service for him, now 
that I must give up school and my Sunday School 
class and the sewing-school; but, if the * oppor- 
tunity’ is himself, J’ll still have chances to ” — 

*Q Cousin Grace, won’t you come and help 
us in the barn? We’re getting up a circus, and 
we want you to help with the curtain.” 

*There’s your next opportunity, dear,” said 
auntie, with a kiss, glad that the pale girl could 
serve the Lord just then, in the fresh sweet. air, 
with romping boys. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
ALFRED'S GOLD-PIECE. 


(YOUNG CONTRIBUTORS.) 


Lirtte Alfred on the way home from school one 
day noticed a glittering gold piece. He picked it up, 
and ran home, calling out, ‘“‘I have found a gold 
piece.” 

As he looked at it, wondering what he would do with 
it, it happened that he looked over into his garden, 
saying with delight, ‘Oh! I'll plant it in my little gar- 
den, and take care of it every day, watering it like a 
little flower; and before winter is here there will be 
lots and lots of gold pieces. Iwill give the poor chil- 
dren hundreds of gold pieces, and buy horses and toys 
for myself. And, oh! it will be a secret all by myself.” 


For weeks little Alfred watered his gold piece, and 
took a great deal of care to make his garden tidy. 
When he saw that his gold piece had not grown, he 
felt as if he should tell his mother his secret. So he 
went into his mother, brimming with tears, and told 
his story. His mother laughed, but he did not like 
this. 

And, taking him up in her lap, she said: ‘‘ My dear 
boy, you did not know a gold piece could not grow. 
But I will tell you a better way to plant it. There is 
Mrs. Brown’s little boy across the way, who has never 
had a book to read, and has been an invalid for five 
weeks,” 

“‘O mamma!”’ cried the boy, with joy: ‘* can I give 
him a book, and will you go down to the store this 
very afternoon and get the book called ‘Sunny 
Hours’? Our Sunday-School teacher said it was a 
very good book for children. And then [I will take it 
over to Teddy. But won’t he be happy? and I will be 
happy, too, because the minister said last Sunday, ‘It 
is more blessed to give than to receive.’ ”’ 

Alfred’s mamma went down to the bookstore that 
afternoon; and, as soon as she entered the store, 
her eyes glanced upon a very pretty green book, and 
in gold letters she read, ‘‘ Sunny Hours.’’ She looked 
through the book, and saw many brilliant illustrations 
which she knew would please the boy. So she bought 
it. On her way home she could see Alfred waiting for 
her at the gate; and, when he saw her, he ran to meet 
her. She handed him the book, and in a minute more 
Alfred was over to Teddy’s. 

He knocked at the door, and very soon it was opened 
by Mrs. Brown. Alfred handed Mrs. Brown the 
bundle, saying: ‘‘ Mrs. Brown, here is a present for 
Teddy. If I could, I would like to see him.”’ 

‘Come in, come in!’’ said Mrs. Brown, happily. 
‘‘Teddy has been wishing he might see some of his 
little friends.”’ 

With this Alfred was led into the room where Teddy 
was lying. It was a very cosey little room, and a 
neat as a pin. 

As soon as Teddy saw Alfred, he called out with de- 
light, ‘“‘O Alfred, did you really come to see me?”’ 

*Yes,’’ said Alfred, ‘‘and I have brought you a 
present.’’ He handed Teddy the package, and, as 
soon as Teddy opened it, he read, ‘*Sunny Hours.” 
This title seemed to bring to his memory all the sunny 


hours he had spent in lying in bed as an invalid. 


“¢ How I wish I could be around like other boys! ’’ he 
said aloud; ‘“‘but now I have something to enjoy.” 
When Teddy had looked at the book, he asked for pen 
and ink, and on the first page he had Alfred write, 
‘To my friend Teddy, 
From Alfred.’ 

After talking a little while, Teddy said, with tears in 
his eyes, ‘‘ How can I thank you for your kindness ?”’ 

Alfred put his arms around Teddy’s neck, and said 
earnestly, ‘‘ You have thanked me. 

“T must start home now, and will try to see you 
again to-morrow,’’ said Alfred, after a pause. 

So they both said good-night, and Teddy was alone 
with his mother. Alfred was home telling his mother 
how happy Teddy and his mother were about the 
book, and how they enjoyed the pictures. 

When it was bed-time, and Alfred was about to say 
his prayers, he said, ‘‘ Mamma, this has been the hap- 
piest day I have ever had.” 

JupirH T. HoLyoxKe. 


Wuen the changing leaves of autumn around us 
thickly fall, 
And everything seems sorrowful and saddening, 
Robin may be heard on the corner of a wall 
Singing what is solacing and gladdening. 
And sure, from what I’ve heard, 
He’s God’s own little bird, 
And sings to those in grief just to amuse ’em; 
But once he sat forlorn 
On a cruel Crown of Thorn, 
And the blood it stained his pretty little bosom. 
— Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. 


YOU never miss an opportunity of giving 
innocent pleasure or helping another soul 
on the path to God, but you are taking 

away from yourselves forever what might have 
been a happy memory, and leaving in its place 
pain or remorse. Frances Power Conse. 
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EDITOR'S CHAIR. 


We give below asketch of the life of Delaroche, 
who painted the Head of Christ copied in Hvery 
Other Sunday of last issue. Hereafter a brief 
~ account of each artist will accompany the pictures 
we publish. This plan of presenting to our 
readers famous Heads of Jesus meets with favor. 

Already there has appeared in our paper a full- 
length engraving of the Madonna and Child, by 
Barabino; but a wish was expressed for the heads 
alone, on a larger scale. Accordingly, we give, in 
response, the picture on page 28. 

The Editor enjoyed visiting the Sunday-School 
Headquarters in Essex Street, London, where 
Mr. B. C. Hare looks after the interests of the 
department with fidelity, Especially happy was 
he to call on Miss Pritchard at her home, so at- 
tractive and hospitable. She is known as “ Aunt 
Amy,” Editor of The Helper, and zealous with 
pen, voice, and service in the Sunday-school cause. 
Her brother, Mr. Ion Pritchard, honorable secre- 
tary of the London Sunday-school Association, 
shares this enthusiasm and service. Together they 
represent great cheer and helpfulness to all Sunday- 
school workers. We hope to see them in Boston 
next May. 

Let not mention fail in this connection of Rey. 
W. Copeland Bowie, secretary of the Unitarian 
Association in England, who receives his visitors 
cordially, and makes the American feel at home. 
He, too, appreciates the work among the young 
people, and therein shows his fitness for dealing 
with the problems that confront our Unitarian 
denomination. Mr. Bowie is a hard worker on 
the London Public School Board, but his vision 
does not stop there. It ranges over the field of 
religious and moral training for our young people. 

Here are the facts about. Delaroche. 

Paul Delaroche was born in Paris, July 17, 
1797, and died there November, 1856. He wasa 
history and portrait painter. He began by paint- 
ing landscapes under Watelet, which he gave up 
for history after entering the studio of Baron 
Gros. His first picture to attract attention was 
“ Josiah saved from Death by Jehosheba” (1822). 
He received the gold medal in 1824, became Knight 
of the Legion of Honor in 1828, Officer in 1834, 
Member of the Institute in 1832, and Professor 
at the Academy in 18338. In the following year 
he went to Italy, and on his return showed the 
idealizing effect upon his style of his study of 
the old masters, in the famous Hemicycle which 
he painted at the Kicole des Beaux Arts. At the 
time of his second visit to Italy, in 1844, he was 
made a member of the Academy of St. Luke, as 
he had previously been of the academies of Am- 
sterdam and St. Petersburg. A few of his many 
works are the following: Children of Edward IV., 
or Princes in the Tower (1830), in the Louvre, 
Paris; Massacre of St. Bartholomew (1826), in 
the Konigsberg Museum; Cromwell beside Coffin 
of Charles I. (1831), in Nimes Museum; Execu- 
tion of Lady Jane Grey (1834.), H. W. Eaton, 
M.P. 


BOOK TABLE. 


Even at this early date, thoughtful givers of 
Christmas remembrances begin to look about for 
acceptable things. Good books are always in the 
first rank. They not only carry the greeting of 
the friend, but they perpetuate it in a form which 
interests and profits the year round. 

On our Table lie several volumes, which we are 
compelled to notice briefly, owing to scanty space, 
but we point them out for the good of our readers. 
Others will be reviewed in the next Hvery Other 
Sunday. 


Every Other Sunday. 


Square Precs. Here is a new story by Mrs. 
A. D. T. Whitney, the friend and counsellor to 
young people, known in so many homes, and held 
in grateful thought. Among our American au- 
thors she ranks as a bright, sensible, helpful 
writer, her practical wisdom sparkling with en- 
livening wit. Mrs. Whitney sees both the solemn 
and the comic sides of life, and brings them out 
in a happy succession of character portrayals. 
Estabel Charlock is the chief personage in this 
entertaining study of motives, habits, aims, and 
emotions. With her, and quite necessary to the 
development of the drama, are Aunts, Harry 
Henslee, Dr. North, Ulick North, Mr. Clymer, 
and others. In and out they weave the fabric of 
light and dark shades. It is a drama of every-day 
life, in which we are most of us a part. Young 
people will be assisted to firmer purpose to do the 
right and scorn the unworthy. The story incul- 
cates honor, frankness, and nobility; and out of 
such sources proceed the best contributions to 
modern society. 

(Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. Pages 505. Price $1.50.) 


THe Boys or Scroosy. Many will recall 
“In the Brave Days of Old,” by Ruth Hall. She 
has renewed the purpose of that interesting book 
in the chapters of this historic story. Americans 
look back to Scrooby to find one of the beginning- 
places of our New World history. Learned 
writers have told us much about the personages 
and events clustering there in the past, most of it 
in the form of pure biography or statement of 
facts. Miss Hall seeks to draw young readers to 
the subject by employing a little romance, which 
colors and poetizes the historic details, without 
perverting the truth. It is a tale of two conti- 
nents, told with excellent spirit, and kept to essen- 
tial facts. There is nothing better for young 
Americans than books of this kind: they lead 
alluringly to other fields of literature, while re- 
warding the reader in their own pages. Rufus 
Choate said long ago that a Walter Scott ought to 
arise, and depict the romantic experiences of the 
Pilgrims, both in Holland and England, and on the 
shores of the New England. Authors are taking 
the suggestion to heart, and in many directions at 
the present time we find literature blossoming with 
stirring, meritorious novels and picturesque nar- 
ratives, based on the early life of these our now 
great United States. We commend this story 
by Miss Hall as a felicitous work, sure to please 
and profit the “rising generation,” and appealing 
to the elders whose minds are still open to the 
chivalry and sentiment of this great human family. 

(Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. Pages 315. Price $1.50.) 


LETTER-BOX. 


WiInTHROP, Mass. 
. Dear Editor,—I am a member of the Unitarian 
Sunday School. I like very much to read the stories 
and puzzle out the enigmas. Eleven years old. This 
is my solution to Enigma 11.: ‘Thy mercy, O Lord, 
is in the heavens.” Marton Lucy Orpway. 


The answer to the enigma is correct. 


TWISTED, FLOWERS. 


Nahic Tsare Gimttneeno 
Tacrionna Lbblseeul 
Founwresl Eaiurngm 
Doleng Dro Ddaeoinin 
Rueall Dmgairols 


PRISCILLA C. GOODWYN. 


BEHEADED WORDS. 


1. Pear. 5. Wall. 
2. Here. 6. Nannie 
3. Say. 7. Flower 
4. Butter. 8. Blow. 


9. Hearth. 13. Mark. 
10. Pink. 14. Whole. 
11. Easter. 15. Face. 
12. Land. 


Dorotuy Q. LANE. 


SQUARE WORD. 


An old lady. Surface. A strength-giving food. A 
man does when hungry. 
Selected. 
CHARADE I. 
First. 


WHERE Castelia’s lovely daughters 
Fan the summer air, 

By the Douro’s rippling waters 
Lies my castle fair. 


SECOND. 


Lock, and double lock the closet, 
I can baffle you: 

I, the skeleton, because it 

‘‘Ts my nature to.” 


WHOLE. 


Where’s the orator that’s richer 
In his gift of tongues 
Than this humble little pitcher, 
With the iron lungs? 
Selected. 
CHARADE II. 


My first’s an abbreviated name, 
My next to do ill, not well; 
My third is part of a dwelling-house, 
My whole the marketmen sell. 
E. P. P. 
ENIGMA VII. 


I am composed of 20 letters. 

My 6, 7, 8, is many years. 

My 18, 2, 18, is a small animal. 

My 7, 8, 3, 1, is a seed bud of a plant. 

My 11, 12, 18, is a cooking utensil. 

My 4, 5, 7, 15, 18, is correct. 

My 9, 10, is a preposition. 

My 20, 19, 5, 17, 18, is an angel. 

My 14, 18, is near by. 

My 16, 15, is an exclamation. 

My whole was a merry event in the Virginia colony. 
: Marian C. Lite. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. II. 


Eniema III.— Youth’s Companion. 
Enigma 1V.— United States. 


ANAGRAM. 
They also serve who only stand and wait. 


BEHEADINGS AND CURTAILINGS. 


1. Lark-ark. 5. Dog-do. 

2. Mice-ice. 6. Heard-hear-ear. 

3. Cat-at. 7. Wheat-heat. 

4, Four-our. 8. Eat-at. 
TwistED MonrTus. 

1. November. 5. April. 

2. January. 6. October. 

3. February. 7. March. 

4, August. 8. September. 
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in the Boston postal district must send twenty cents 
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